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WHEN PARLIAMENT MEETS on Tuesday all attention will
be focused on the House of Commons, where the major battles
of the new session will be fought out. The House of Lords, by
contrast, will sink back into the twilight zone of politics.

This is the real significance of the Peerage Act. The fact that
it permitted a peer to become Prime Minister and, helped by
the crude use of patronage, has allowed for Lord Hailsham's
return as well, must not obscure its importance in down-
grading the Lords and strengthening the Commons. The sight
of two men who dearly loved their titles being forced to shed
them and seek election as commoners by commoners, in order
to qualify themselves to exercise political power, should be a
tonic for democrats.

Nor is this all The authority of the Lords will drain away
more rapidly after next July when the time limit for renunci-
ation expires for sitting peers. Those who stay on will then
have opted for privilege, and the House will have become a
voluntary body entirely made up of those who want to be
there. The Peerage Act has thus knocked away the last pre-
tence that hereditary service is an imposed public duty man-
fully discharged, an argument that has often been heard, amid
nods of general self-approval, whenever peers wanted to justify
their existence. No such argument can ever be used again*

But can matter stand as they are ? If we could look forward
to the steady transformation of the Upper House from an
effective into a decorative element in our Constitution there
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